Fontainebleau, and he could not attend until the details of
his reception were fixed. For six weeks he remained alone
and neglected while French dignitaries considered whether
he took precedence of the King's infant brother, whether
he or the Due d'Orleans should advance more rapidly into
a room, whether he sat or stood in the King's presence,
when he might keep his hat on his head and when he should
hold it in his hand, to whom he should nod and to whom
he should bow.

It is easy to believe that by the time these troublesome
matters had been settled and memorized, the edge was
taken off the joy of a court appearance. Charles went
through it with no illusions as to i.ts meaning. In a new suit
(not paid for) he came into the presence of His Most
Christian Majesty, Louis XIV. He saw a rather good look-
ing child of eight, who received him politely but with
the detachment of one repeating by rote an imperfectly
comprehended lesson. Charles, who was unable to speak
a word of French, replied with courteous dignity in
English, a language of which his little cousin was quite
ignorant.

Fortunately the audience did not have to last long, but
it gave one interested spectator the opportunity to observe
that the Prince was ** big enough for his age, good-looking
head, black hair, dark complexion and passably good-
looking." The author of this comment was Mile, de Mont-
pensier, daughter of Monsieur, the Due d'Orleans. She was,
therefore, cousin to both Louis and Charles. An offensively
proud girl of nineteen with an enormous opinion of her
own intelligence, beauty and deserts, all of which were
really moderate, she was, thanks to her mother, the richest
heiress in France. She was generally called simply " La
Grande Mademoiselle " and rejoiced in the title,
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